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A  major  tenet  of  command  and  control 
is  centralized  direction  and  decentral¬ 
ized  execution.  But  there  has  been 
steady  movement  in  the  last  decade 
toward  increased  centralization  on  all  levels.  This 
trend  should  be  arrested  and  the  German-style 
task-oriented  command  and  control  from  top  to 
bottom  adopted.  Otherwise  the  Armed  Forces 
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could  find  themselves  resembling  the  former  So¬ 
viet  military  and  paying  a  heavy  price  in  the 
quest  for  absolute  certainty  and  control. 

Centralization 

Authority  is  concentrated  in  a  single  com¬ 
mander  and  headquarters  under  centralized 
(order-oriented)  command  and  control.  One 
actor  determines  objectives  and  directs  their  ac¬ 
complishment.  Centralization  ensures  unity  of 
effort  through  unity  of  command,  facilitates  de¬ 
cisionmaking,  offers  effective  use  of  forces  and 
assets,  eliminates  uncertainty,  and  maximizes 
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control.  But  subordinate  commanders  do  not 
have  much  latitude  in  decisions  and  suffer  from 
low  morale  and  motivation.  Under  centralized 
command  and  control,  detailed  orders  can  per¬ 
suade  tactical  leaders  against  taking  advantage  of 
changing  circumstances. 

The  Soviets  used  centralized  command  and 
control  during  World  War  II  by  issuing  binding 
orders  to  field  commanders.  The  result  was  com¬ 
manders  who  would  not 
consolidate  and  exploit 
combat  success  because 
they  could  not  act  with¬ 
out  orders.  Moreover, 
American  and  British 
forces  relied  extensively 
on  directive  orders  in 
1944,  which  explains  their  almost  six-month  ad¬ 
vance  from  Normandy  to  the  German  border,  de¬ 
spite  superiority  in  men  and  materiel. 

The  more  political  the  objective,  the  greater 
the  need  for  centralized  command  and  control. 
The  lack  of  common  operational  concepts  and 
doctrine  requires  more  centralization  on  all  lev¬ 
els.  Additionally,  poorly  educated  and  trained 
subordinates  can  be  controlled  only  by  detailed 
orders.  Centralization  is  also  essential  when  lead¬ 
ers  will  not  accept  errors  by  their  subordinates, 
especially  in  crises  that  might  lead  to  hostilities. 
During  the  Cold  War,  national  command  authori¬ 
ties  on  both  sides  controlled  the  actions  of  their 
commanders.  Centralization  is  suitable  when  sit¬ 
uations  such  as  fixed  defense  evolve  slowly.  It  is 
also  suited  to  the  unique  limitations  of  peace  op¬ 
erations  which,  in  turn,  can  severely  influence 
freedom  of  action  on  the  ground. 

The  Trend 

The  most  serious  current  problem  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  the  trend  toward  overcentralized 
decisionmaking  on  the  operational  and  strategic 
levels.  Centralized  command  and  control  may 
not  preclude  the  defeat  of  a  capable  enemy,  but  it 
extorts  a  price.  For  example,  in  the  initial  phase 
of  the  German  invasion  of  Russia  in  194f,  Joseph 
Stalin  and  his  military  advisors  tried  to  run  the 
war  by  themselves  with  catastrophic  conse¬ 
quences.  The  Soviet  high  command  made  all  the 
strategic  decisions.  Subordinates  were  not  allowed 
to  exercise  their  initiative.  Stalin  personally  or¬ 
dered  ill-conceived  counteroffensives  and  forbade 
withdrawals,  resulting  in  the  encirclement  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fast-advancing  enemy  armor.  Yet  de¬ 
spite  monopolizing  decisionmaking,  the  high 
command  had  little  effect  on  the  outcome. 


overcentralized  command  and 
control  undermines  morale  and 
encourages  an  unwillingness 
to  act  independently 


The  German  army  demonstrated  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  task-oriented  command  and  control  and 
the  impact  of  being  abandoned  by  its  strategic 
leadership.  Its  successes  in  1939-41  resulted  from 
the  freedom  of  action  that  Adolph  Hitler  and  the 
supreme  command  gave  operational  commanders. 
Army  commanders  were  issued  instructions  and 
not  detailed  orders.  Moreover,  the  Fuehrer  did  not 
unduly  interfere  in  operations  during  the  Polish 
campaign.  These  practices  eventually  gave  way  to 
more  intrusive  orders  after  the  start  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Russia.  In  the  first  major  German  defeat  at 
the  gates  of  Moscow,  Hitler  took  command,  turn¬ 
ing  the  army  general  staff  into  a  de  facto  personal 
staff  as  he  had  the  supreme  command. 

Hitler  centralized  policy  and  strategy  and 
also  made  operational  decisions.  He  increasingly 
bypassed  the  supreme  command  and  army  group 
commands.  Task-oriented  command  and  control 
was  abandoned  and  he  issued  detailed  orders 
down  to  mid-level  echelons,  which  allowed  for 
no  interpretation.  Hitler  directed  group  com¬ 
manders  that  a  certain  city  must  be  held  or  that 
a  corps  or  division  must  hold  its  occupied  posi¬ 
tion.  His  experiences  as  a  soldier  during  World 
War  I  formed  the  basis  of  his  decisions.  Like 
Stalin,  he  rarely  allowed  a  withdrawal  from  un¬ 
tenable  positions,  leading  to  large  losses  on  the 
eastern  front  in  1942-45. 

Today  operational  commanders  often  bypass 
immediate  subordinate  commanders  and  issue  di¬ 
rect  orders  to  tactical  commanders  in  the  field,  as 
Allied  Force  and  Enduring  Force  illustrated.  This 
circumstance  prevailed  because  of  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  operational  commanders  to  del¬ 
egate  authority.  In  general,  leaders  bypass  subor¬ 
dinates  because  they  distrust  their  competence.  A 
narrow  tactical  perspective  is  another  reason  for 
micromanagement  despite  lessons  of  the  past, 
which  indicate  that  such  practices  are  invariably 
detrimental  to  an  organization  in  combat. 

Overcentralized  command  and  control  un¬ 
dermines  morale  and  encourages  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  or  inability  on  the  part  of  subordinates  to 
act  independently  and  take  responsibility  for 
their  actions.  Among  other  concerns,  eliminating 
independent  action  leaves  no  reliable  way  to 
gauge  promotion  potential  of  junior  and  mid¬ 
level  leaders. 

Advances  in  communications  allow  senior 
leaders  to  observe  events  in  near  real  time  from 
thousands  of  miles  away.  This  promotes  a  false 
impression  that  remote  headquarters  can  perceive 
the  situation  better  than  tactical  commanders  on 
the  scene.  Consequently,  not  only  must  tactical 
commanders  report  to  operational  commanders, 
but  the  latter  often  issue  orders  to  the  tactical 
level.  Intermediate  commanders  are  bypassed  and 
relegated  to  being  information  administrators  as 
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more  senior  leaders  immerse  themselves  in  de¬ 
tails.  Networking  supposedly  promises  decentral¬ 
ization,  affording  greater  initiative  to  subordi¬ 
nates.  Evidence  suggests  the  opposite:  theater 
commanders  increasingly  use  information  tech¬ 
nology  to  make  decisions  that  would  normally  be 
the  province  of  tactical  commanders. 

Real-Time  Knowledge 

During  Enduring  Freedom,  senior  leaders  in 
the  United  States  not  only  observed  but  also  sec¬ 
ond-guessed  subordinate  commanders.  Comman¬ 
der,  Central  Command,  reportedly  exercised  di¬ 
rect  command  in  real  time  over  forces  in 
Afghanistan  from  headquarters  in  Florida.  He 
could  also  monitor  images  of  the  battlefield  from 
unmanned  aerial  vehicles  that  were  retransmitted 


by  orbiting  satellites.  His  headquarters  was  net¬ 
worked  via  satellite  with  headquarters  in  Kuwait 
and  Uzbekistan. 

Experience  proves  that  theater  commanders 
have  less  need  for  real-time  knowledge  than  sub¬ 
ordinate  commanders.  Also,  at  theater  level,  the 
volume  of  the  real-time  information  available 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  focus  on  operational  in¬ 
stead  of  tactical  aspects  of  the  situation.  During 
Millennium  Challenge,  tactical  units  received  or¬ 
ders  from  senior  levels,  sometimes  without  the 
knowledge  of  intermediate  commanders.  Com¬ 
puter  networks  can  apparently  turn  the  tradi¬ 
tional  chain  of  command  into  a  web  of  command 
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that  is  deemed  highly  desirable.  Yet  it  is  an  illu¬ 
sion  to  think  that  senior  leaders  can  grasp  tactical 
intricacies  better  than  their  subordinates.  Nor  can 
they  take  advantage  of  their  fleeting  opportuni¬ 
ties  on  the  ground. 

During  World  War  II,  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz,  the  theater  commander  in  the  Pacific, 
and  Admiral  Raymond  Spruance,  the  fleet  com¬ 
mander,  realized  their  commanders  on  the  scene 
were  best  suited  to  make  tactical  decisions. 
Nimitz  reportedly  left  commanders  alone  because 
looking  over  their  shoulders  inhibited  them.  As 
long  as  commanders  had  the  responsibility,  they 
had  the  freedom  to  do  what  they  thought  best.  At 
the  same  time,  both  leaders  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  radio  if  local  commanders  were  over¬ 
looking  opportunities.  Nimitz  and  Admiral 
Joseph  King,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  al¬ 
lowed  freedom  of  action  but  were  not  slow  to  in¬ 
tervene  or  relieve  a  commander. 

Technology  is  a  two-edged  sword,  especially 
when  developments  lend  themselves  to  ever 
greater  centralization  and,  in  extreme  cases,  to 
battlefield  micromanagement.  Some  130  years 
ago,  Field  Marshal  Helmuth  von  Moltke  warned 
that  the  most  unfortunate  senior  commander  is 
one  who  suffers  under  close  supervision  and  must 
continually  give  an  account  of  his  plans  and  in¬ 
tent.  This  supervision  may  be  exercised  through  a 
delegate  of  the  highest  authority  at  his  headquar¬ 
ters  or  by  a  telegraph  wire  attached  to  his  back.  In 
such  cases,  all  independence,  rapid  decisions,  and 
audacious  risk — without  which  no  war  can  be 
won — cease. 

Delegating  Authority 

Operational  commanders  who  specify  every¬ 
thing  for  subordinates  will  get  lost  in  myriad  de¬ 
tails  and  lose  their  perspective.  They  will  also  risk 
losing  the  trust  of  their  subordinates  and  under¬ 
mine  the  basis  of  their  decisions.  Senior  army 


commanders  in  Vietnam  used  helicopters  as  air¬ 
borne  command  posts  to  direct  commanders  on 
the  ground.  Technology  enabled  senior  leaders  to 
make  purely  tactical  decisions.  During  the  Kosovo 
conflict,  General  Wesley  Clark,  USA,  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe  (SACEUR),  interfered 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  joint  force  air  com¬ 
ponent  commander  at  Allied  Force  South.  The 
personal  relationship  between  these  leaders  was 
accordingly  troubled.  Clark  reportedly  selected 
fixed  targets,  stipulated  the  means  to  attack  them, 
and  aborted  attacks  on  targets  in  progress. 

Regional  commanders  seem  unwilling  to  del¬ 
egate  authority  through  intermediate  levels  of 
command.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Commander, 
Central  Command  (CENTCOM),  was  also  the 
commander  of  the  Kuwaiti  theater  of  operations 
as  well  as  de  facto  land  component  commander, 
with  his  forward  headquarters  at  Riyadh.  In  the 
conflict  against  Serbia  in  1999,  SACEUR  ran  day- 
to-day  operations  rather  than  delegating  responsi¬ 
bility  to  his  subordinate,  the  commander  of  Al¬ 
lied  Forces  Southern  Europe.  He  also  got  bogged 
down  in  making  tactical  decisions  instead  of  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  strategy  and  policy  as  the  senior 
NATO  military  officer. 

In  Enduring  Freedom,  Allied  Forces  Central 
Command  ran  the  war  from  some  8,000  miles 
away.  The  distance  between  headquarters  and 
subordinates  on  the  ground  still  matters  even  in 
the  information  age.  Greater  distance  means  less 
ability  to  make  timely  decisions.  Distance  also  af¬ 
fects  the  performance  of  respective  staffs,  largely 
because  of  different  battle  rhythms  caused  by  dif¬ 
ferent  time  zones. 

The  human  dimension  of  leadership  is 
largely  ignored  by  apostles  of  information  war¬ 
fare.  Senior  commanders  should  be  close  to  battle 
where  subordinates  can  see  them.  This  can  en¬ 
hance  morale  and  build  trust.  Hence  theater- 
strategic  commanders  could  establish  a  subordi¬ 
nate  theater  of  operations  command  or  combined 
joint  task  force  prior  to  hostilities.  This  command 
would  be  directly  accountable  to  the  theater- 
strategic  commanders  and  responsible  for  day-to- 
day  planning  and  execution  of  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  operations  or  campaigns.  Such  a  solution 
in  Kosovo  and  the  combat  phase  of  Enduring 
Freedom  would  have  relieved  the  theater-strategic 
commander  of  direct  involvement  in  tactical 
matters.  At  the  same  time,  intermediate  com¬ 
manders  could  improve  their  control  over  forces 
by  their  proximity  to  the  fight.  Moreover,  theater- 
strategic  commanders  could  devote  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  strategic  and  operational  affairs  in  their 
areas  of  responsibility. 
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targets  are  often  selected 
first,  then  the  search  starts 
for  objectives 


Targeteering 

Another  result  of  the  increased  centralized 
command  and  control  is  that  the  planning  and 
execution  focus  is  almost  exclusively  on  targets  to 
be  degraded,  neutralized,  or  destroyed,  not  the 
objectives  and  tasks  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Targets  are  often 
selected  first,  then  the  search 
starts  for  objectives.  This  vio¬ 
lates  the  foundation  on  which 
the  regressive  planning  process 
rests.  The  ultimate  operational  or  strategic  objec¬ 
tive  is  determined  first  for  a  major  operation  or 
campaign.  Afterward,  intermediate  major  tactical 
or  operational  objectives  must  be  resolved  as  well. 

The  main  reason  for  the  excessive  focus  on 
the  targeting  process  among  U.S.  planners  is  the 
uncritical  acceptance  of  the  flawed  five-ring  the¬ 
ory.  The  most  serious  error  is  belief  that  each  ring 
consists  of  a  single  or  many  centers  of  gravity.  In 
practical  terms,  these  centers  are  targets  to  be  at¬ 
tacked.  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  these  centers  are 
vulnerabilities.  With  this  belief,  the  logic  of  what 
constitutes  a  center  of  gravity  is  turned  on  its 
head.  It  is  directly  related  to  one's  objective.  In  an¬ 
alyzing  enemy  critical  factors,  a  center  of  gravity  is 
invariably  found  among  its  tangible  and  intangi¬ 
ble  strengths  whose  serious  degradation,  neutral¬ 
ization,  or  destruction  would  prevent  it  from  ac¬ 
complishing  its  objective,  not  critical  weaknesses 


or  vulnerabilities.  Today,  many  parties  from  the 
Joint  Staff  in  Washington  to  tactical  commanders 
and  agencies  in  the  field  are  involved  in  target  de¬ 
velopment,  selection,  and  approval. 

Allied  Force  and  Enduring  Freedom  are  the 
latest  examples  of  the  targeteering  approach  to 
warfare.  In  the  former  operation,  SACEUR  pres¬ 
sured  planners  to  produce  a  list  of  5,000  targets. 
After  being  informed  there  were  not  that  many  in 
Serbia,  he  reduced  the  number  to  2,000.  Many  tar¬ 
gets  eventually  attacked  were  unrelated  to  military 
capabilities.  The  targeting  process  involved  nu¬ 
merous  planners  at  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  Supreme 
Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe,  U.S.  European 
Command,  and  the  combined  air  operations  cen¬ 
ter  in  Italy.  And  worse,  selection  and  approval 
were  time-consuming,  politicized,  and  random, 
which  resulted  in  ad  hoc  targeting. 

Each  strike  in  Enduring  Freedom  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  CENTCOM  headquarters  in  Tampa. 
Military  lawyers  vetted  targets  on  all  echelons 
from  the  Pentagon  and  unified  command  level  to 
the  combined  air  operations  center  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  and  carrier  battle  groups  and  ground  forces  in 
Afghanistan.  The  Joint  Staff  selected  targets  while 
Navy  and  Air  Force  planners  abroad,  chiefly  in 
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Saudi  Arabia,  determined  how  strikes  would  be 
carried  out,  prepared  daily  air  tasking  orders,  and 
established  aircraft  packages  for  given  missions. 
However,  in  contrast  to  prevalent  practices,  target 
selection — creating  a  joint  prioritized  list  for  both 
ground  and  air  targets — was  made  by  CENTCOM 
for  four  months  until  Anaconda  in  March  2002. 
Often  intelligence  and  advances  in  shortening 
the  time  to  carry  out  strikes  were  degraded  by  de¬ 
lays  in  obtaining  approval  from  senior  command¬ 
ers.  In  addition,  many  attacks  on  time-sensitive 
targets  failed  because  controllers  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  or  Special  Forces  had  to  get 
approval  from  Tampa. 

One  solution  is  putting  target  selection  at  the 
end  of  the  planning  process,  not  the  front.  Objec¬ 
tives  and  tasks  should  dominate  planning.  Target¬ 
ing  should  be  decentralized  with  higher  levels  of 
command  less  involved  in  tactical  and  technical 
details.  Control  on  the  operational  and  strategic 
levels  should  be  exercised  through  appropriate 
guidance  and  rules  of  engagement.  The  result 
would  be  faster  decisions  on  target  selection  and 
attack.  Specifically,  the  process  should  reside  with 
service  or  functional  component  and  joint  task 
force  commanders.  In  issuing  strategic  guidance, 
the  national,  alliance,  or  coalition  authorities 
should  specify  desired  strategic  endstates,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  limitations  on  which  categories  and  in¬ 
dividual  targets  can  be  attacked.  Afterward,  the¬ 
ater  commanders  should  specify  detailed  targeting 
limitations  in  their  operational  guidance. 

Estimates  of  the  situation,  when  conducted 
by  commanders  and  their  staffs,  would  ensure 
that  the  focus  is  firmly  on  objectives  and  tasks, 
not  targets.  Hence  objectives  and  corresponding 
centers  of  gravity  should  be  determined  first. 
Then  the  main  tasks  and  component  (partial) 
tasks  can  be  determined  for  each  objective.  Subse¬ 
quently,  a  target  list  can  be  developed  and  targets 


selected  for  component  tasks.  The  focus  must  be 
on  targets  whose  destruction  or  neutralization 
would  cause  a  ripple  effect  and  lead  to  accom¬ 
plishing  the  assigned  task. 

Focusing  on  targeting  makes  it  harder  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  and  when  an  objective  has  been 
reached.  It  also  wastes  time  and  resources.  As 
Kosovo  demonstrated,  emphasizing  targets  in¬ 
stead  of  objectives  and  tasks  can  lead  to  attrition 
warfare  on  the  operational  and  strategic  levels. 
This  outcome  may  not  be  critical  in  operations 
like  Enduring  Freedom,  where  victory  is  assured, 
but  could  have  serious  consequences  when  an 
enemy  is  stronger.  Moreover,  targeteering  directs 
almost  all  the  attention  of  the  operational  com¬ 
manders  and  their  staffs  to  the  tactics  of  weapons 
and  platforms  instead  of  the  operational  and 
strategic  situation. 

Task  Orientation 

The  Armed  Forces  could  meet  the  challenges 
of  information  technology  by  reinforcing  the 
tenets  of  centralized  control  and  decentralized  ex¬ 
ecution  found  in  joint  doctrine.  Decentralization 
is  often  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Auftragstak- 
tik,  the  concept  of  task-oriented  command  and 
control.  Its  prerequisites  are  understanding  the 
nature  of  war,  a  common  operational  and  tactical 
outlook,  common  doctrine  and  vocabulary,  a 
high  degree  of  professional  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  highest  degree  of  leadership  by  sen¬ 
ior  commanders  and  their  subordinates. 

Decentralization  of  large  formations  during 
the  Wars  of  German  Unification  (1864-71)  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  increased  range  and  lethality  of 
weapons,  railroads,  and  telegraphs.  The  effect  was 
a  larger  theater  in  which  armies  were  deployed 
and  maneuvered.  Commanders  were  unable  to 
fully  observe  or  control  their  forces.  Another  ef¬ 
fect  was  the  intensity  of  combat  and  need  to  dis¬ 
perse  forces  over  the  theater.  Moltke  recognized 
that  the  flow  of  information  would  never  be  fast 
enough  to  allow  control  by  commanders  at  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  rear,  even  with  the  telegraph.  He 
thus  fostered  independence  of  thought,  believing 
that  officers  must  act  on  their  own  at  times.  They 
should  not  wait  for  orders  when  no  orders  can  be 
given.  Their  efforts  are  most  productive  when  fol¬ 
lowing  the  intent  of  the  senior  commander. 

Task-oriented  command  and  control  is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  subordinate  levels  of  com¬ 
mand  act  more  quickly  than  higher  levels  in 
changing  situations  because  of  their  proximity. 
On  the  level  of  execution,  knowledge  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  situation  are  far  greater  than  on 
senior  levels.  Hence  the  assumption  is  that  deci¬ 
sions  are  generally  sounder  on  the  tactical  level 
than  tactical  decisions  made  on  the  operational  or 
higher  echelons.  Independence  of  action  also  can 
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motivate  subordinates.  The  Germans  believed  a  fa¬ 
vorable  situation  could  not  be  exploited  if  com¬ 
manders  waited  for  orders.  Senior  level  command¬ 
ers  and  low  ranking  soldiers  recognized  that 
omission  and  inactivity 
were  worse  than  resorting 
to  the  incorrect  expedi¬ 
ent.  Commanders  on  all 
levels  had  latitude  for  ini¬ 
tiative  and  prompt  ac¬ 
tion,  on  their  own  au¬ 
thority  if  necessary. 
Inaction  was  considered  criminal,  but  deeds  were 
to  be  performed  in  consonance  with  objectives  set 
by  senior  commanders,  who  were  obliged  to  inter¬ 
vene  when  subordinates  endangered  the  mission. 

The  application  of  task  orientation  for  com¬ 
mand  and  control  is  particularly  suitable  when 
objectives  are  predominantly  military,  combat  is 
intensive,  and  changes  of  situation  are  rapid  and 
often  drastic.  It  is  less  applicable  in  scenarios  re¬ 
quiring  immediate  action  or  where  an  error  can 
lead  to  severe  political  or  strategic  consequences. 
The  scope  of  the  subordinate's  independent  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  reduced  when  the  senior  command 
authority  must  coordinate  the  actions  of  adjacent 
or  friendly  forces. 

Among  other  things,  the  limitations  of  task- 
oriented  command  and  control  are  found  in  per¬ 
sonal  rivalries,  unhealthy  self-esteem,  character 


weakness,  insecurity,  and  mistrust  between  senior 
and  subordinate  leaders.  These  factors  lead  to  sus¬ 
picion  or  disobedience.  Both  the  incompetence  of 
subordinates  and  the  interference  of  senior  com¬ 
manders  in  purely  tactical  matters  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  the  scope  of  task-oriented  com¬ 
mand  and  control. 

Rapid  technological  advances  are  pulling  the 
conduct  of  war  in  contradictory  directions.  Senior 
commanders  can  observe  events  in  near  real  time 
and  almost  instantaneously  control  them  from 
their  headquarters,  as  seen  in  Allied  Force  and  En¬ 
during  Freedom.  Yet  this  does  not  justify  unnec¬ 
essarily  usurping  authority  on  the  tactical  level. 
Today  commanders  can  intervene  faster  but 
should  do  so  only  when  subordinates  endanger 
the  mission. 

Despite  technological  advances,  terrain  and 
distances  matter,  as  witnessed  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq.  The  nature  of  war  today  is  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  for  Clausewitz  and  Moltke.  Propo¬ 
nents  of  information  warfare  ignore  the  wisdom 
of  Clausewitz  by  trying  to  limit  warfare  to  fixed 
values  and  physical  quantities.  Wars  will  continue 
to  be  characterized  by  friction,  uncertainty,  and 
chaos.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  advances  in 
communications  will  make  it  otherwise. 
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Perhaps  the  chief  argument  for  German- 
style,  task-oriented  command  and  control  is  that 
friction  and  the  fog  of  war  are  best  mastered  by  a 
high  degree  of  independence.  Detailed  tactical 
picture  technology  should  be  used  to  monitor  un¬ 
folding  events  by  senior  officers  who  intervene 
only  when  necessary.  Morale  and  motivation  re¬ 
main  enormously  valuable.  Psychological  factors 
cannot  be  dismissed,  as  some  proponents  of  in¬ 
formation  warfare  may  believe.  Vietnam  revealed 
the  folly  of  overestimating  technology  and  equat¬ 
ing  leadership  with  management.  Measurable  or 
quantifiable  methodologies  have  replaced  human 
analysis,  individual  initiative,  and  independence 
of  execution.  Yet  the  focus  of  command  and  con¬ 
trol  on  any  level  should  be  the  human  element, 
not  technology  that  supports  it.  Mastering  tech¬ 
nology  does  not  make  leaders  successful. 

Out  of  Focus 

The  true  nature  of  war  is  often  misunder¬ 
stood  or  ignored.  The  aphorisms  of  Sun  Tzu  are 
taken  literally  while  the  dicta  of  Clausewitz  are 
considered  irrelevant  in  the  information  age.  The 
importance  of  technological  innovations  is  recog¬ 
nized,  while  human  and  psychological  factors  of 
command  and  control  are  neglected.  Senior  lead¬ 
ers  are  apparently  unwilling  to  delegate  authority 
and  establish  intermediate  levels  of  command  or 
use  existing  echelons.  In  addition  to  interfering 
in  the  purely  tactical  decisions  and  actions  of 
subordinate  commanders,  there  is  a  growing 
trend  to  bypass  tactical  commanders  and  deal 
with  subordinates  or  individual  soldiers  on  the 
ground.  Recent  successes  over  weak,  technologi¬ 
cally  backward,  and  largely  passive  enemies  seem 
to  have  convinced  many  observers  that  informa¬ 
tion  technology  reinforces  the  need  to  centralize 


functions  on  the  operational  and  strategic  levels 
of  command.  Yet  success  in  war  demands  sound 
balance  between  centralized  and  decentralized 
command  and  control.  Experience  has  shown 
that  when  fighting  highly  capable  and  resource¬ 
ful  enemies,  excessive  centralization  has  never 
been  an  answer  if  the  victory  must  be  won  deci¬ 
sively  with  the  fewest  friendly  losses. 

While  proponents  of  information  warfare 
claim  that  their  goal  is  furthering  decentralized 
decisionmaking  on  all  levels,  the  trend  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Tactical  commanders  should 
not  be  passive  observers  and  mere  transmitters  of 
orders.  As  freedom  of  action  is  diminished,  they 
cannot  exercise  initiative  to  achieve  the  intent  of 
senior  leaders.  In  addition,  officers  who  are  unac¬ 
customed  to  acting  independently  may  fail  to 
take  prudent  risks  as  senior  commanders. 

The  emphasis  on  information  technology 
and  targeteering  is  troubling  for  several  reasons. 
Targeteers  reduce  the  art  of  war  to  a  process  of 
collecting  information  on  specific  categories  and 
individual  targets  that  are  attacked  with  little  re¬ 
gard  to  their  relationship  to  objectives  and  tasks. 
Selection  is  unwieldy,  time-consuming,  and  inef¬ 
fective.  Excessive  focus  on  targeting  means  that 
the  perspective  of  operational  commanders  and 
their  staffs  is  becoming  tactical.  A  targeteering  ap¬ 
proach  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  can  only 
result  in  a  war  of  attrition  on  the  operational  and 
strategic  levels  when  fighting  against  a  relatively 
stronger  and  more  competent  enemy. 

The  problems  of  centralized  command  and 
control  could  be  solved  by  adopting  the  tenets  of 
task-oriented  command  and  control.  This  means 
accepting  that  war  is  not  a  science  but  an  art. 
Friction  and  the  fog  of  war  are  inherent  in  com¬ 
bat.  Advanced  information  technologies  can  re¬ 
duce  uncertainty  but  not  eliminate  it.  The  more 
complex  the  technological  innovation,  the 
higher  the  friction.  Technology  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  Hence  operational 
command  and  control  must  focus  on  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  combat  power,  leadership  in  particular, 
that  will  enhance  the  ability  to  fight  and  win  de¬ 
cisively  with  the  fewest  losses.  Education  and 
training  are  critical  to  applying  task-oriented 
command  and  control  on  all  levels  of  war.  JFQ 
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